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BULLETIN 


The Secretary Says: 

On June 17 the Thirty-F irst Session of the Inter- 
national Labor Conference will open in San Fran- 
cisco. The importance of this Conference to the 
United States cannot be overestimated or over- 
emphasized. 

That international standards relating to such 
vital questions as freedom of association and the 
right to organize will be formulated at this Con- 
ference gives it great significance. But almost 
equally important is the fact that the Conference 
is being held in the United States. 

Few of the International Labor Conferences 
have been held outside Geneva. It is realized, 
however, that the work of this great organization 
must become more widely known throughout the 
world. From time to time in the future it is 
planned to hold the Conference in such regions as 
Latin America, the Far East, and the Middle East. 

It is particularly appropriate that the United 
States should be the host government this year. 
Under the amended ILO constitution, this country 
undertakes new responsibilities. Since many mat- 
ters in the broad social field covered by the ILO 
have been traditionally considered as appropriate 
for State rather than Federal action, this country 
has heretofore been able to ratify only 5 out of 
some 80 ILO Conventions—all 5 in the maritime 
field. The amended constitution provides require- 
ments that bring the states or provinces of federal 
nations into the ILO picture. 

This means that every governor, every State 
labor commissioner, every State senator and repre- 
sentative, every State employer and worker 


organization, and every other State and local 
organization interested in this broad field should 
become acquainted with the work of the ILO. 
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ast State to provide protection for workers injured 
» industry, joined the other 47 States in April, 


The 






luring the current legislative session. 
1949. 


act 





becomes effective January 1, 





These laws are designed to assure prompt pay- 





nent of benefits to injured employees or to depend- 





nts of those killed in industry, regardless of fault. 





Before these laws were passed, if a worker was 





ajured and sued his employer for damages, he had 





to prove that the employer was negligent. Under a 





ompensation law the question is not raised, as the 





ost of work injuries is considered to be a part of 
the expense of production. 






Two Types of Laws 





Two types of laws have been enacted-—compul- 





wry and elective. If the law is compulsory, em- 





lovers covered by it are bound by the act and 





ist pay the compensation specified. Under an 





ective law the employer may accept or reject the 





If he rejects the law, the employer, for 






‘ample, cannot defend a suit because of negli- 





sence of the injured employee or a fellow worker. 






Coverage under workmen’s compensation legis- 





tion is not complete. It has been estimated that 





nly about 50 percent of American workers are 
rotected by 





these laws. Certain occupational 





sroups are excluded from the statutes, particularly 





im and domestic workers. Some of the acts also 





empt employers with fewer than a specified num- 





rof workers or apply only to listed hazardous 
ployments 





Many workers are not covered 





nder elective acts if the employer decides not to 





cept its provisions. 





To make certain that benefit payments will be 
ide when due, the State laws require that the 






vered employer shall obtain insurance or give 





vof of his qualifications to carry his own risk. In 





ost States the employer is permitted to insure 





th private insurance companies. State insurance 
‘stems have been set up in 18 States, and in 6 of 






vse the employer is required to insure in the 
‘ate fund. In all but 6 States the laws are adminis- 





Workmen's compensation laws are now on the 
statute books in all of the States. Mississippi, the 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION LAWS NOW AID WORKERS IN ALL STATES 
Employees Protected Against Occupational Diseases in 39 


Workmen’s Compensation Benefits 
As of December 31, 1947 


State 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Hlinis 
Indiana 

lowa 

Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland. _- 
Massachusetts 


Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 


Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 


Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah_. 
Vermont. 
Virginia _. 
Washington 
West Virginia 


Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


Death 
Maximum Maximum 
period per week 
300 weeks $18.00 
Widowhood 
450 weeks 20.00 
30.00 
312 weeks 17.50 
do 32.00 
do 22.75 
350 weeks 22.00 | 
300 weeks 17.00 
400 weeks 12.00 
19.50-26.00 
350 weeks 20.08 
300 weeks 20.00 
20.00 
400 weeks 15.00 
300 weeks 20.00 
do. 18.00 
500 weeks 20.00 
400 weeks 15.00+ 5.00 
for each 
child. 
do 19.00-27.00 
Widowhood. 27.00 
450 weeks 25.00 
20.00 
400 weeks 17.50 -23.50 
325 weeks 18.00 
Widowhood 31.15 
300 weeks 25.00 
do 25.00 
do_. 22.00 
Widowhood _  12.60-28.00 
350 weeks 24.00 
Widowhood 23.33 
416 weeks 21.00 
No death 
benefits. 
Widowhood 13.84 31.04 
300 weeks 12.00-20.00 
600 weeks 16.00-20.00 
350 weeks 25.00 
Lump sum j 
$7,500.00 max. 
400 weeks 20.00 
360 weeks 25.00 
313 weeks 22.50 
260 weeks 20.00 
300 weeks 20.00 
Widowhood 17.31-32.31 
do.__... 6.924 2.31 
for each 
child. 
780 weeks 20.00 
Widowhood __ 16.15+- 4.61 
for each 
child. 


Permanent total disabilty 


Maximum 
period 


400 weeks 
Life 
450 weeks 
Life 


do 
520 weeks 
Disability 
350 weeks 

do 
400 weeks 
Life 
500 weeks 
400 weeks 
416 weeks 
520 weeks 
400 weeks 
500 weeks 
Disability 
Life 


750 weeks 
300 weeks 
450 weeks 
Life ; 
500 weeks 
Life 

do 
300 weeks 
450 weeks 
550 weeks 
Life___. 


| 400 weeks. 


Life 
do 
500 weeks 


Life 

500 weeks 
1,000 weeks 
500 weeks 


.| Life 


550 weeks 
401 weeks 
Disability 
260 weeks 
500 weeks 
Life 

do 


do 


Maximum 
per week 


$18.00 


20.00 

30.00 

17.50 

32.00 
21.00 
22.00 
20.00 
14.00-20.00 
19.50-26.00 
20.08 
20.00 
20.00 
18.00 
20.00 
21.00 
25.00 
25.00 + 2.50 
for each 


20.00 
17.50-23.50 
18.00 


17.31 
25.00 
25.00 
22.00 
28.00 
24.00 
20.00 
25.00 
21.00 


13.85- 31.62 
20.00 
20.00 
25.00 
20.00 


20.00 
25.00 
22.50 
20.00 
20.00 
38.08 
18.00 


17.31 


28.00 

16.15-- 4.61 

for each 
child 










tered by boards or commissions or by the labor 
department. The agency hears disputed cases, in- 
vestigates and passes on facts, and makes awards. 
In the 6 States where there is no such administra- 
tive body, the whole job rests with the courts. 

In 39 States, workers receive compensation for 
injuries arising out of employment, whether the 
injury is caused by a sudden happening (an acci- 
dent) or by gradual onset of an occupational 
disease. In about half of the States where occupa- 
tional diseases are covered, the laws apply to all 
diseases (general coverage), while in the other 
States compensation is limited to diseases enu- 
merated in the law (schedule coverage). 


Compensation Benefits 

Under the workmen’s compensation laws the 
injured worker is entitled to money payments dur- 
ing his disability as well as to medical care, and in 
some States rehabilitation or aid in retraining is 
provided if the worker has become unfitted for his 
accustomed job. Compensation is paid to the 
worker's dependents in case of death. 

In most States the weekly benefit is between 
one-half and two-thirds of the regular weekly 
wage. However, most workers do not usually 
receive the full percentage, as nearly all States 
limit the maximum amount of weekly benefits. 
Thus, in more than 30 States the maximum weekly 
compensation is less than $25 per week for a dis- 
abled workman whose actual earnings may amount 
to as much as $50, $75, or $100 a week. In death 
cases the benefits which a widow receives fre- 
quently vary with the number of children. 

As indicated by the accompanying table, there 
are wide variations in the maximum weekly bene- 
fits for both death and permanent total disability 
as well as considerable differences in the period for 
which compensation is payable. Because of space 
limitations, it was impracticable to include special 
provisions in the different State laws, such as addi- 
tional compensation for disfigurement and voca- 
tional rehabilitation. Some of the laws provide 
reduced compensation after benefits have been 
paid for the period indicated in this table, and, 
under other laws, death benefits are paid to chil- 
dren until a specified age, regardless of limitations 
with respect to the widow and other dependents. 

Workmen’s compensation benefits in the table 
on page | are of December 31, 1947, except those 
in the new Mississippi act, which are also included. 


57,609 Union Officers File 
Non-Communist Affidavits 


Officers of 144 international unions and 6.) 


local unions had filed non-Communist »ffidayit 
with the National Labor Relations Board on Mar 
31, the Board announced. 

On file were 1,673 affidavits from int 


officers and 55,936 affidavits from local union off. 


Nations 
cers. The break-down, by union affiliation, was 


Inde- 
AFL clo pendent Total 


Internationals 28 35 14 
Officers 223 4371.6 
Local unions 4, 563 561 992 GB Il 
Officers 42,093 5,333 8.530 559% 


On the same date 860 international unions an 
13,469 local unions had filed financial statements 
and other information as required under the Labor. 
Management Relations Act with the Secretary of 
Labor. The break-down on these unions was: 


Inde- 
AFL cio pendent Total 


23 761 6 
1,633 1,317) 13,8 


Internationals 
Local unions 


76 
10, 519 


Both the non-Communist affidavits and the f 
nancial and other data must be filed with the prop 
agencies before a union is eligible for numerow 


services of the NLRB. 


Ruskin Scholarships 


Two scholarships at Ruskin College, Oxford, a 
being offered by the British Trades Union Congres 
to American students interested in labor relations 
They are open to American students with hig! 
school education and either college work, exp 
ence in the American labor movement, or adu 
education. 

Ruskin College was founded primarily to giv! 
college education to British workers from indu 
try, and offers a curriculum directed chiefly 
wards the social studies. 

The scholarships are worth 200 pounds each, @ 
proximately $800, to cover tuition, board, # 
room at Ruskin from October 1948 to June 14 

Applications should be addressed to the Com 
mittee on Ruskin College Labor Scholarships 
Institute of International Education, 2 We 
Forty-fifth Street, New York City. 
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Young people leaving schools and colleges tbis 
year to seek employment will have a better chance 


to get into the right jobs than ever before in the 
history of the Nation, according to the United 






























(| States Employment Service. 
tal 
1s 
673 
HG 
, 36 
Mn 
‘nits 
™ 
V0 
‘otal 
- 
13, 3 
- The dexterity with which job applicants manipulate 
oe the pins indicates aptitude for several jobs. 
- 

If the job seeker just leaving school has not 
made a decision as to the job or fields of work he 
wants to enter, employment counselors can arrange 
to give him aptitude tests and other assistance 

3 which will guide him in finding the kind of work in 
- which he is most likely to succeed. He also can 
es tain information concerning employment pros- 
hig! pects in those fields of work for which he is best 
Pe @ fitted. He can find out where the job openings are, 
- lat the future employment prospects will be in 
‘arious industries, and get information about 
‘ih luring practices, working conditions, and the 
nal FF lest way to go about getting the job. 
} The USES estimates that within the next few 
eks 500,000 or more young men and women from 
n m lleges, high schools, and other educational insti- 
’ tions will enter the labor market. These youths 
we ld the hundreds of thousands of others who 
ng ter the labor market each year comprise our 
rs ‘ttre supply of artisans, merchants, and profes- 





‘onal people, 






ln a statement before the National Guidance 
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JOB COUNSELING AIDS 500,000 BOYS, GIRLS STARTING TO WORK 
Aptitude Tests Match Ability With Ambition and Fitness 





Association at its annual meeting in Chicago, 
Charles E. Odell, Chief of the Counseling, Selective 
Placement, and Testing Branch of USES, cited 
three reasons why young people today have better 
job opportunities than ever before. They were 
high employment, progress in the development 
of improved counseling tools and techniques, and 
greatly expanded use of counseling facilities by 
and the 


schools, colleges, public employment 


service system. 
Plans Discussed 


Plans to broaden employment counseling serv- 
ices to youngsters in school were discussed at a 
joint meeting of school guidance specialists and 
State public employment counseling chiefs in Chi- 
The meeting was held in connection with a 
3-day training institute for 50 State and Territorial 
employment service chiefs of counseling. 


cago. 


In addi- 
tion to State guidance and counseling officials, 
representatives of USES and the United States 
Office of Education attended. 

To aid counselors in schools and industry as well 
as in public employment offices, USES recently 
began the issuance of occupational guides which 
help job seekers find the answers to such questions 
as: What jobs are available? Where and in what 
numbers do they exist? Where are the present 
and future prospects in particular occupations? 

In many communities there is close cooperation 
between the school authorities and the employ- 
ment counselors of the local public employment 
office to help youth bridge the gap between the 
school and the job. 

In many localities the schools call in employ- 
ment counselors to provide aptitude testing and 
job-performance testing for senior students. In 
some localities, school records of individuals are 
being made available to local public employment 
counselors in order that the placement agency may 
have a complete background of the student for 
placement purposes. 

As a move to expand service to youth, USES has 
developed a plan which, under certain conditions, 
permits schools and colleges to use aptitude testing 
materials, including the General Aptitude Test 
Battery, which tests individuals for 20 different 
fields of work and in 2,000 separate occupations 


- oil ~ 


* 


Against a background of ancient olive trees, modern machines push forward Greek recovery program. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING SMOOTHS LABOR TROUBLES IN GREECE 


Clinton S. Golden, of U. S. Mission, Describes New Hope Among Workers 


(Clinton S. Golden, retired Steelworkers union offi- 
cial, was in Greece as Chief Labor Adviser, Ameri- 
can Mission for Aid to Greece, from September 1947 
until March 1948. On his return he reported to offi- 
cials on Sotite of h is exrperve nces, in part as follows.) 

When I reached Greece the cost of living was 
rising rapidly and workers’ organizations were seek- 
ing wage adjustments. There had been a strike of 
workers in the Port of Piraeus, which was handled 
by the International Currency Control Committee 
in the absence of any Labor Division personnel. 
The Committee didn’t know quite how they came 
into the picture but did their best to deal with a 
situation they were not prepared to handle. In 
addition, we were faced with the possibility of a 
general strike of civil servants. What to do? 

There had been eight different governments in 
3 years, since liberation from the Germans. Com- 


munists while in control of the Ministry of Labor 


had tried to get control of the labor unions. They 
had such control, for a time, of the Greek Confed- 


eration of Labor, but the courts had unseated th 
Communist executive because of election irregu- 
larities and appointed other persons as provisiona 


appointees. 
3-Group Committee 


Under their laws, the courts named 21 persons 
7 each from the 3 major political groups: Liberals 
Populists, and the left-wing and Communist grouj 
Six of the seven left-wingers decided they would! 
serve, and challenged the action of the courts ® 
being of a Fascist character. This enabled them! 
confuse the labor unionists of the country Th 
a general strike in industry was threatened. 

| sought to convince the other members of t 
American Mission that it was useless to try to a 
just wages in the absence of any clearly defin 
policy on rationing, prices, and monetary values 
Finally we persuaded the Prime Minister to mas 
an announcement, on October 14, to the effect thi! 
he would appoint a joint committee of represen! 
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tives of workers, employers, and the Ministry of 
Labor to formulate recommendations for a wage 
policy. In the English translation of the Greek an- 
nouncement, this committee, which was supposed 
to be called the Joint Committee for Recommend- 
ing Wage and Price Policy, came out as the “Com- 


mittee for Mixing Wages and Salaries’! 


Round Table 

R. E. Gilmore, of the Sperry Gyroscope Corp., 
who served as Director of the Mission’s Industry 
Division, and I were assigned to work with this 
committee, outlining their responsibilities and 
what they might do. They had never had this kind 
of experience before, of sitting around a table and 
discussing their problems and trying to reach an 
agreement among themselves. The Greek Confed- 
eration and their affiliated local unions, while in 
existence since prior to World War I, never got 
around to doing any collective bargaining during 
the Metaxas dictatorship, which was followed by 
the Albanian and Italian war and the long period 
of German Nazi rule during the occupation. 

So when they got to talking, it was their first 
taste of collective bargaining. After we had en- 
couraged them a few days, they began to discuss 
living costs in relation to the prevailing wages and 
the conversion of the prewar drachma to the pres- 
ent inflated drachma. | was astonished at their 
imathematies—one even pulled out a slide rule. 
And instead of a mere recommendation for fixing 
the level of wages, by Government decree such as 
they had talked about in the beginning, the com- 
ittee came to an agreement on minimum wages 
lor each classification of jobs, and on the terms of 
the first freely negotiated collective agreement in 
their history. 

The employers agreed that any wage adjust- 
tients made would not be reflected in the price of 
goods manufactured or the services rendered. This 
iad a considerable stabilizing effect. There was 
also a provision that employers could adjust wages 
Pp to 30 percent above the minimum established 
or each classification by the agreement, and, 
vhere the minimum was below the wage already 
eng paid, they could not reduce it to that level. 

The first agreement negotiated covered em- 
bloyees in freely operating enterprises, those in 
thich the Government. exercises very little con- 
wl. Other groups began to negotiate similar agree- 
nts, and so far, in a few months, 15 in all have 
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Clinton S. Golden, Labor Consultant to American 
Mission to Greece, is enthusiastic over progress. 


A group of Grecian refugees from guerilla raids huddle 
on steps of school building, temporary shelter. 


Workmen install concrete forms for new quay in his- 
toric Piraeus Harbor, the Port of Athens. 





been negotiated, covering a considerable percent- 
age of the half-million nonagricultural workers of 
Greece, 300,000 of whom are in the unions. 


Rise in Morale 

The effect of this development brought labor out 
of the atmosphere of fear and uncertainty which 
had prevailed since liberation. The morale of the 
workers, who have never been very production- 
conscious, was raised as the result of being treated 
as equals. It had an amazing effect upon the whole 
people. They gained dignity, self-respect, and 
confidence. 

The Communists had tried to convey the impres- 
sion, and I think they were fairly successful, that 
in Greece there was no freedom, no civil rights, no 
free speech or assembly. They had claimed the 
government was Fascist and that the American 
Mission was primarily concerned with maintain- 
ing that kind of government. 

There is a civil war on, the economy is disrupted, 


and there is fatigue, starvation, and tuberculosis 
The people are weary and nervous. A report of g 
new guerilla attack is enough to send prices up, Ap 
emergency session of the Greek parliament, cop. 
vened because of reports of a possible Co: 
coup, passed a law prohibiting strikes and | 
with a death penalty. 


munist 


ckouts 


Issue Cooled 

But after we had been there awhile, and whey 
the Greek Government received protests from thy 
American Federation of Labor and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations against the antistrike law 
they cooled off on that issue. Strikes have beer 
called since, and no one has been arrested or shot 
and I am informed the law will be repealed soor 
Most remarkable of all in any eastern Muropean 
country, 1,200 delegates met at Piraeus in Mare 
for a meeting of the Greek Confederation of Labor 
showing that a spark of freedom still exists in that 


distressed count ry. 


UN ADDING VACCINATIONS TO EUROPEAN CHILD CARE 


The United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund, located at Lake Success, is now 
engaged in a feeding program for nearly 4,000,000 
children in 12 European countries. They are 
Albania, Austria, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Fin- 
land, France, Greece, Hungary, Italy, Poland, Ru- 
mania, and Yugoslavia, and preliminary steps have 
been taken toward setting up a child-aid program 
in China. 

Action taken by UNICEF in March has greatly 
enlarged the scope of the Fund’s program. It now 
is ready to accept requests for the aid of the chil- 
dren of Germany when, and if, such requests for 
assistance are made by the Zonal Commanders. It 
is also prepared to conduct a mass vaccination pro- 
gram against tuberculosis in children in Europe in 
what will very likely be the largest single public 
health measure ever undertaken, 

Feeding programs are to be continued at least 
for an additional 4 months beyond the initial 6 
months, or until about the end of the present 
year. The Fund will go ahead, as rapidly as 
possible, on its program to provide aid to the 
children of China. 

The vaccination program will be carried on in 


cooperation with the World Health Organization 
and the Danish Red Cross and its Scandinavia 
associates. The children’s fund is prepared to assist 
governments in mass vaccination programs 

check the spread of tuberculosis among the child 
population. The vaccines will come mainly from 
Denmark and France. The examination of the chil 
dren, and their vaccination, will be done by teams 
made up of a doctor, nurse, and technician, largel} 
of Scandinavian personnel, for they have the know- 
how for the work. About 200 to 300 teams, either 
Scandinavian or local in composition, will b 


needed. 


$2,000,000 Provided 

The Executive Board of the Fund has provided 
$2,000,000 to begin this vaccination program | 
European countries requesting aid. An additional 
$2,000,000 was earmarked by the Fund to help 
other countries outside Europe get vaccination 
programs started. 

To date the Fund has received some 40 million 
dollars from 20 different countries. The Fund wil 
be the chief beneficiary of the world-wide drive @ 
the United Nations Appeal for Children now beilg 


conducted. 
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ILO, IN SAN FRANCISCO, WILL VOTE ON FREEDOM OF ASSOCIATION 
Right of Workers and Employers To Organize Up for Final Action 


Freedom of association and protection of the 
right to organize—for both workers and employ- 
ers—will be a major item on the agenda of the 
International Labor Conference in San Francisco 
inJune when it meets for the Thirty-First Session. 

Should the Conference approve the proposed 
Convention, member nations which subsequently 
ratify it would undertake to put it into effect. 

The proposed Convention provides: 

1. Workers and employers without distinction 
shall have the right to establish or join organiza- 
tions of their own choosing. 

2. Public authorities shall refrain from interfer- 
nee that would restrict this right or impede its 
exercise. 

3. Workers’ and employers’ organizations shall 
not have their activities suspended by administra- 
tive authority. 

4. Workers’ and employers’ organizations shall 
have the right to establish federations and confed- 
erations and to affiliate with international organi- 

itions of workers’ and employers’ groups. 


Approved in Geneva 


Two resolutions on general trades-union rights, 
neluding collective bargaining, and a proposal that 
there be an immediate Convention on freedom of 
sociation, were approved at the Thirtieth Session 
Under 
veretary of Labor David A. Morse was chairman 


{the Conference in Geneva last summer. 


ithe committee which conducted the discussions 
Morse and Senator Elbert D. 
homas, of Utah, were the official United States 


these subjects. 


dlegates at. the Thirtieth Session. 
The first proposal to the ILO to consider a Con- 
ention on freedom of association and other trades- 
on rights came from the Economie and Social 
uneil of United Nations. The Council’s action 
lowed communications it had received from the 
imerican Federation of Labor and the World 
‘ederation of Trade Unions. 


Under Secretary Morse was named chairman of 
‘ie tripartite committee from the ILO Governing 
duly to present the resolutions on collective bar- 
‘hing and other rights and the proposal of a Con- 
‘tition on freedom of association to the Economic 
Md Social Council of UN. Both the Council and 
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the UN General Assembly endorsed the principles 
contained in the ILO resolutions. 

Comments on what provisions should be inserted 
in such a Convention have been received from 18 
nations, besides the United States. These nations 
are Australia, Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Canada, 
China, Denmark, Ecuador, Finland, France, Hun- 
gary, India, Mexico, the Netherlands, Sweden, 
Switzerland, the Union of South Africa, and the 
United Kingdom. On the basis of these comments 
the ILO has prepared a proposed Convention for 
the San Francisco Conference. 

The ILO Conference will also have a first dis- 
cussion of what principles should be included in an 
international Convention on such aspects of indus- 
trial relations as collective bargaining, the right 
to organize, conciliation and mediation. 


Wage Rates Increased 
For Workers on Uniforms 


A new Walsh-Healy Public Contracts Act min- 
imum-wage determination made by Secretary of 
Labor L. B. Schwellenbach for the suit and coat 
branch of the uniform clothing industry became 
effective May 8. It established 85 cents an hour as 
the required minimum for all but certain auxiliary 
workers, for whom a 65-cents-an-hour rate was set. 
Previously, the rates were 60 cents and 40 cents. 

At a public hearing held January 21, at which 
no objections, protests, or statements were filed in 
opposition to increasing the minimum rates, evi- 
dence indicated that the increased labor cost re- 
sulting from the new wage levels would average 
less than one-tenth of 1 percent for contractors as 
a whole. 

About 135,000 men and women are employed in 
the type of manufacturing covered by the deter- 
mination, which applies to that part of the men’s 
clothing industry which manufactures men’s civil- 
ian suits and overcoats; tailored-to-measure uni- 
forms, including the pants; uniform overcoats and 
uniform coats; and tailored short jackets designed 
to take the place of regular Army issue coats (the 
“Eisenhower jackets’). The previous minimum 
wage determination for this industry branch was 
adopted in 1941. 





NEW JERSEY STATE LAW CREATES INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS INSTITUTE 
5,800 ““Students’’ Attend Classes on Labor-Management Problem; 


Is education one of the answers to the question 
of how to improve labor-management relations? 

The State of New Jersey thinks so, and is backing 
its judgment with an appropriation of $50,000 a 
year. 

An Institute of Management and Labor Rela- 
tions has been established at Rutgers, the State 
University, in an act of the senate and general 
assembly, approved June 19, 1947, which says in 
paragraph one: 

“The purpose of this act is to promote harmony 
and cooperation between management and labor, 
a greater understanding of industrial and labor re- 
lations, thereby to enhance the unity and welfare 
of the people of the State.” 


Goes to “Students” 


Management and labor do not have to go to 
Rutgers to get the benefit of a wide variety of edu- 
cational approaches to their problems, including 
courses, lectures, conferences, institutes, forums, 
research studies, and demonstrations. 

Rutgers goes to them and, by a specific provision 
of the law, has established, ‘‘at convenient centers 
throughout the State, programs of instruction de- 
signed to bring about among management, labor, 
and the public better understanding of their mutual 
problems and obligations.”’ 

By March 1, more than 5,800 persons represent- 
ing 83 labor and management groups had partici- 
pated in the activities of the Institute, which con- 
ducted 1 public forum, 42 classes, and 66 film or 
discussion forums. Four classes for labor, 5 for 
management, and 3 for public groups are being 
started, and 37 forums are scheduled as far ahead 
as January 1949. 


Popular Classes 


Most popular labor classes were found to be 
Handling of Grievances, Effective Speech, Federal 
Labor Laws, and History of American Labor. Im- 
proving Human Relations at the Job Level and 


How to Handle Grievances were most popular 


with management. Fifteen courses of instruction 
have been established for labor, management, and 
public groups. 

Outlines for the courses were prepared in coop- 


Nelson Cruikshank (left), AFL, and Dr. W. L. Tucke 
N. J. Mediation Board member, at Newark Lyceum 


eration with the Institute’s advisory couneil, 1 
resenting labor, management, and the public 

In addition te the courses of instruction, | 
Institute has developed a library of 25 films a! 
film strips for use in conducting the discussions # 
forums. <A few of the titles serve as an indicat 
of the wide range of subjects covered: A Place! 
Live, Are These Your Children?, City Plannin 
Distributing America’s Goods, Does it Matter WI 
You Think?, Foreign Trade, Land of Opportunil 
Social Security for America, and The World \ 
Want to Live In. 

Nine discussion outlines have also been prepa! 
for use by discussion groups. 

The Institute has the assistance of a faculty « 
visory committee. Four persons are on the adil 
istrative staff. They are Norman C. Miller, ditt 
tor of the Institute; George T. Eppley, associ" 
professor in charge of the management progr! 
Irvine Kerrison, associate professor in charge of 
labor program; and Richard H. Wood, assoc! 
professor in charge of research. 
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Court injunction Closes 
Fatal Child Labor Case 


A permanent injunction in the Federal District 
Court in Mobile has legally closed the case of 
Jerry Webb, 14 years of age, who was killed in a 
St. Stevens, Ala., sawmill last fall while employed 
in a hazardous occupation contrary to the child 
labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

The boy had been on the job for only 1 week 
when a flying piece of timber was driven through 
his body. He died the next day. 
tion by the Wage and Hour and Public Contracts 


An investiga- 


Divisions, United States Department of Labor, 
disclosed the child labor violation, and the mill 
operator consented to the injunction order forbid- 
ding such violations in the future. The Child 
Labor Division of the Alabama State Department 
of Labor gave its full cooperation in the investi- 
gation. 


Minimum Age 


The minimum age for employment in general 
industry subject to the FLSA is 16 years. How- 
ever, 18 years is the minimum age for most occu- 
pations in sawmilling under a hazardous-occupa- 
Thus 


the boy’s employment in or around sawmilling 


tions order issued by the Secretary of Labor. 


operations would have been a violation had he been 
l6 or 17 vears of age. 

Records of the Wage and Hour and Publie Con- 
iracts Divisions show that, for the fiscal years 
1945, 1946, and 1947, 


ments were employing 3 


8,383 inspected establish- 
2,420 minors illegally and 
that more than one-tenth of these violators were in 
the lumber and timber industries, including log- 
ging, pulpwood, sawmills, and planing mills. The 
record further shows that 7 percent of the total 
wumber of illegally employed minors were working 
ithe lumber and timber industries. 


Certificates Helpful 


Administrator Wm. R. McComb pointed out 
that any employer may protect himself against un- 
itentional violation of the minimum-age provi- 
‘ions of the law simply by obtaining an age certifi- 
cate for each minor employed by him, showing the 
tuner to be of age for the occupation in which he is 
mployed. Such certificates may be secured in 
ost States from public-school authorities. 
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Accidents in Industry 
Climbing, Connolly Reports 


Almost no over-all progress has been made in 
safety in far too many years, William L. Connolly, 
director of the Bureau of Labor Standards, United 
States Department of Labor, told the Minnesota 
Safety Council at its recent meeting in St. Paul. 

The number of accidents has been creeping up 
for the past several years, and the fact must be 
faced that 
“Licking this problem is certainly going to call for 


17,000 workers were killed last vear, 
cooperation—at all levels and among all safety 
groups,” he said. 

Connolly pointed out that during the war the 
need to conserve searce skills brought manage- 
ment, labor, State labor departments, private 
safety agencies, the Federal procurement agencies, 
and the United States Department of Labor into a 
high degree of coordinated effort. One of the best 
cooperative jobs in the country was done in Minne- 
sota, he added. 

The peak of accidents under wartime industrial 
expansion was reached in 1943, and the number of 
accidents was reduced 8 percent in all industries 
the next vear, Connolly declared, and added that 
in 1945 the number went down 10 percent below 
1944. 

Connolly, formerly commissioner of labor in 
Rhode Island, explained how that State met this 
problem and was able in 1946 to reduce accidents 
14 percent over the preceding year and another 10 
percent in 1947. Those 2 years alone saved Rhode 
Island industry and labor over 6 million dollars, he 
said. 

More Inspectors 

The Rhode Island Department of Labor in- 
creased the number of safety inspectors from 4 in 
1941 to 14 in 1946. “We tried to get generally in- 
telligent fellows with a concern for the welfare of 
wage earners and a capacity to learn. Then I went 
to the United States Department of Labor’s Bu- 
reau of Labor Standards and asked them to train 
these inspectors,’ Connolly said. 

The Bureau's safety engineers helped the Rhode 
Island staff to inaugurate State-wide and special 
safety programs in industries with high accident 
frequency rates. “The results paid off. Federal 
taxes on those savings alone in that one small 
State were more than the whole cost of the Bureau’s 
safety service.” 





wan 


Home-aid students at Caguas, P. R., school learn bed making in preparation for jobs in New York. 


HOUSEHOLD WORKERS FROM PUERTO RICO ARRIVE IN NEW YORK 
First Group in Island Government’s Project Go to Scarsdale 


Trained workers, careful placement, good work- 
ing conditions, and community understanding are 
promised under the new Puerto Rican government 
project which recently led to the placement of 21 
Puerto Rican household workers in the homes of 
Scarsdale, N. Y., housewives. 

The new undertaking is the insular government’s 
Pilot Project of Training and Placement of House- 
hold Workers, a program made possible by the fore- 
sight and work of such Puerto Rican officials as 
Fernando Sierra Berdecia, commissioner of labor, 
and the cooperation of the Women’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor and the New 
York State Employment Service. 

The newcomers to the Westchester County city 
are from the first graduating class of the project’s 
initial training program. They started their courses 
last November and received certificates in January. 
They attended classes from 3:30 to 6:30 five days 
per week, often after performing a full day’s work. 
In addition to learning the rudiments of cooking, 
housekeeping, and child care, they received train- 
ing in household English and instruction about the 
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habits and customs of continental United States 
Though born on the Island, the girls are —like all 
Puerto Ricans—citizens of the United States. 


First Program 


The Caguas project is the first of the household 
training programs which the insular legislature av- 
thorized last December. The classes are taught by 
home economics teachers who are graduates of the 
University of Puerto Rico and have studied in th 
United States. The method of teaching is by lee- 
ture, demonstration, performance, and_ review 
Three weeks are spent on courses in food prepar 
tion and service, 2 on laundering methods, 2 01 
cleaning processes, 2 on child care, and | on per- 
sonal grooming and hygiene. 

The Women’s Bureau sent a representative 
Puerto Rico more than a year ago to confer with 
the insular labor commissioner on ways of solving 
problems related to the migration of several hut- 
dred untrained Puerto Rican women and girls t 
Chicago and Philadelphia in late 1946 and early 
1947. 
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At thal time, recruitments, transportation, and 
placements were being handled by private employ- 
ment agencies. Girls were not only untrained for 
househol! work but were unprepared for adjust- 
ments which necessarily had to be made. 


Training Plans 


The outgrowth of consultations between the 
Women’s Bureau and the insular government was 
a decision by the latter to suspend the migration 
of women as household workers until a program of 
selection and training could become effective. 
With the cooperation of the Women’s Bureau and 
in conformity with its standards, Island officials 


planned and put into operation the pilot project 


at Caguas 

The new training program is designed to correct 
the undesirable features of last year’s experience by 
insuring that girls and women who migrate to the 
United States have knowledge of at least the rudi- 
ments of cooking, housekeeping, and other related 
skills. 

The New York State Employment 
through the work of its New York City manager of 
household offices, Miss L. Frances Phillips, is the 


Service, 


agency primarily responsible for the successful 
placement of the Puerto Rican workers in Sears- 
dale. At the invitation of the Governor of Puerto 
Rico, Miss Phillips spent more than a month in 
Caguas. When the newcomers arrived at the 
Newark airport, Miss Phillips was on hand to wel- 
ome them, as were Commissioner Sierra, members 
of the Puerto Rican Department of Labor’s New 
York office, and Miss Helen T. Clarke, manager of 
the White Plains, N. Y., employment office. 


Swdents watch demonstration of modern kitchen and 
ving techniques in Caguas government school. 
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Under the employment agreements which were 
signed with their Scarsdale employers, the Puerto 
Rican workers will earn $25 per week for the first 
13 weeks, $27.50 for the second 13 weeks, $30 for 
the third, and $32.50 for the fourth. Thereafter, if 
their services are retained, they will receive $35 or 
more weekly. Total deductions during the first 8 
months’ employment will amount to approxi- 
mately $135, which will cover the $75 paid by their 
employer for the cost of air transportation be- 
tween San Juan and New York City and the $60 
advanced for the purchase of winter clothing 


Deductions From Pay 


Deductions from the worker's pay envelope 
start at $5, the sum withheld for the first 13 weeks 
Thereafter, the amount becomes progressively 
smaller. 

Chief obligations of the Scarsdale housewives, 
with reference to their employees, are to see that 
they receive on-the-job training, have satisfactory 
living quarters, the freedom to attend religious 
services, receive seven holidays throughout the 
year, and work not more than 10 hours per day nor 
more than 48 hours per week. If the hours in any 
day are exceeded, the employee is to receive over- 
time payments at a rate not less than one and a 
half times the weekly salary divided by 48. 

On her side, the employee is obligated to perform 
with diligence and due regard for the employer's 
preferences “all the tasks as specified”’ in the agree- 
ment. These may include cleaning, cooking, table 
service, laundering, infant care, preschool child 
care, school-age child care. On signing the agree- 
ment, employers are asked to specify the duties 
they consider most important. 


Latest model washing machines help prepare Puerto 
Rican houseworkers for jobs in the United States. 





NLRB HOLDS EMPLOYEES MAY COMPEL PENSION-PLAN BARGAINING 


Employer’s Retirement Contributions Ruled ‘‘Part of Wages” 


Under the Labor Management Relations Act, an 
employer must bargain with his employees on pen- 
sion or retirement plans if the employees request 
it, according to a recent decision of the National 
Labor Relations Board. 

A majority of four of the five-member Board 
held that such plans fall within the scope of the 
section of the law which makes it mandatory for 
both employers and unions to bargain collectively 
“in respect to rates of pay, hours of employment, 
or other conditions of employment.”’ 

It was the first time in the 13-year history of the 
Board that it had ruled on this matter, which in 
recent years has been acquiring a steadily increas- 
ing importance at the bargaining table. 


Pension-Plan Wages” 


The Board held that the payment of benefits 
under such plans brings it within the category of 
“wages” under the statute, while the age and terms 
of retirement would bring it within the category of 
“conditions of employment.” 

The majority opinion was signed by Chairman 
Paul M. Herzog and Members John M. Houston, 
James J. Reynolds, Jr., and Abe Murdock. Mem- 
ber J. Copeland Gray filed a dissenting opinion. 

The Board’s ruling was handed down in a case 
involving the Inland Steel Co. and the United 
Steelworkers of America (CIO). The Board found 
the steel firm guilty of refusal to bargain in viola- 
tion of both the present law and its forerunner, the 
National Labor Relations Act, under which the 
case was originally filed. 


Order to Bargain 


It issued a conditional order for the company 
to bargain with two locals of the Steelworkers 
union on pension and retirement policies at two 
plants in the Chicago area, but only if the union 
complies with the filing and affidavit requirements 
of the law within 30 days. On the same condition, 
it also ordered the company to consult with the 
union before making any future changes in the 
retirement plan. 

Pointing out that both the courts and Congress 
have classed retirement benefits as “wages”? under 
the Social Security Act, the Bankruptcy Act, and 
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the Federal tax laws, the majority declared tha; 


the company’s monetary contribution to tie pen. 
sion plan constitutes an economic enhance nent of 


the employee’s money wages. Their actual total 
current compensation is reflected by both | ypes of 
items. 

In other recent decisions, the Board has «celared 
that 

1. It is not required by the new labor law to hold 
separate representation elections among craft unio! 
members whenever requested. 

It held that the 1947 craft amendment of the lay 
does not make it mandatory for the Board to cary 
craft units out of pre-existing industrial ones, but 
it does prevent the Board from denying separat 
bargaining rights to crafts solely on the basis of 
a prior Board decision. 

2. Under the new law the Board should tak 
jurisdiction over a retail truck sales company whic 
made its sales almost entirely within one Stat 
The Board held unanimously that it had jurisdic. 
tion over the company on the basis of the fae 
the company received most of its merchandis 
from outside the State, and that it made repairs 0! 
trucks in interstate commerce. 

3. It could not give a place on an NLRB eleetio 
ballot to an individual that the Board found to bi 
actually the agent of a union which had not met th 
affidavit and filing requirements of the law. Th 
individual involved in the case had been an inter 
national representative for the noncomplying unicl 
at the time she asked to participate in the electio! 

4. In cases where an employer is found to } 
dominating a union, the Board will order disestab- 
lishment of the union, 

When, however, an employer’s interference wit! 
a labor organization falls short of domination, th 
Board will order only that recognition be withhe! 
until that union, or another, is certified as bargail- 
ing agent. 

In announcing its new policy under the “equa 
treatment” provisions of the new law, the Boar 
said: 

“Upon similar facts, the Board will hereafte 
apply the same remedy to both affiliated and W- 
affiliated labor organizations. Similarity of fact 
must be the test.” 
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iLO STANDARDIZING JOB DESCRIPTIONS FOR EUROPEAN RECOVERY 
Training and Occupational Information Service Also Organized 


The International Labor Office, which since 1919 
has engaged in research and advisory functions in 
world labor problems, will actively cooperate in 
manpower measures important to European 
recovery 

Thacher Winslow, Assistant to Under Secretary 
of Labor David A. Morse, reported the new ILO 
departure on his return in April from Geneva where 
he was the official United States Delegate to the 
104th Session of the ILO Governing Body. 

It was at the request of the manpower subcom- 
mittee of the Economic Commission for Europe, 
which includes representatives of the 16 nations 
participating in the Marshall Plan, that the ILO 
assumed the responsibility of simplifying and 
standardizing job descriptions and of instituting 
an international training and job information 
service throughout Europe. 


Job Description 


By standardizing job descriptions so that they 
mean the same thing in each of the countries of 
Europe, 2 surplus of skilled workers in Italy, for 
instance, could be transported to France, or Eng- 
land, or the Seandinavian countries where acute 
shortages exist of workers possessing the desired 
qualifications. It would be an international appli- 
cation of the interstate transfer of workers which 
the War Manpower Commission resorted to many 
times in America during World War II. The sue- 
cess Of the American program was largely due to 
the fact that job descriptions were standardized 
ws one of the first WMC steps in manpower 
mobilization. 

In promoting international job training the ILO 
will arrange for an inter-nation exchange of training 
techniques and also for the interchange of experts 
in industrial training. Here again techniques devel- 
oped by the War Manpower Commission will prob- 
ably be made available through the ILO to the 
European nations, including those participating in 
the recovery program. 

In addition to these two basic functions the ILO 
will issue forecasts every 3 months anticipating 
labor deficits in the various countries according to 
skills, occupations, and sex of workers. It also will 
prepare standards of working conditions, housing, 
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Thacher Winslow, Assistant to the Under Secretary of 
Labor, reports on ILO program to aid Europe. 


welfare services, and suggested standards of remit- 
tances from migratory workers to their families at 
home. 

When the ILO Body 


Winslow was named Chairman of its Committee on 


Governing convened, 
Industrial Committees and also of the Allocations 
Committee. The former committee, meeting for the 
first time, more carefully defined the functions of 
these committees and their place in the ILO struce- 
ture. Another important feature of this Governing 
Body Session was the approval of a $5,109,000 
budget for 1949, which is nearly 10 percent larger 
than the budget for 1948. 


Equal Pay for Women 


The principle that women should receive the 
same pay as men for equal work was adopted on 
March 5, 1948, by the Social Committee of the 
United Nations after protracted debate. Adoption 
of the resolution was unanimous; New Zealand, 
Britain, and Australia abstained from voting be- 
cause they felt the implementation of the equal- 
pay principle could not be divorced from a number 
of other economic and employment problems 








It took a lot of work to put the N. Y. Central's “20th Century" on the Chicago run. 
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Apprentices help. 


RAILROADS VITALIZE WAR-DISRUPTED APPRENTICESHIP PROGRAMS 
New York Central and Union Pacific Training 1,500 for Skilled Jobs 


While in peacetime American railroads annually 
feed into the ranks of skilled workers additional 
young men through apprenticeship, during the war 
it was impossible to keep in the shops more than a 
fraction of the usual number of apprentices. For 
that reason the industry is concentrating today as 
never before on apprenticeship. 

Taking the lead in this movement have been the 
New York Central and Union Pacific Railroads. 
They have the cooperation of the Railway Employ- 
ees Department of the American Federation of 
Labor and the AFL unions on these systems. The 
apprenticeship programs have been registered with 
the Federal Committee on Apprenticeship, the na- 
tional policy-making body on apprenticeship for 
the Bureau of Apprenticeship, United States De- 
partment of Labor. Field representatives of the 
Bureau of Apprenticeship, the United States Office 
of Education, and State vocational authorities 
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have aided in planning and establishing the pro- 
grams. 

The apprenticeship system of each of these rail- 
roads is conducted jointly by management and 
labor through joint apprenticeship committees 
The committees represent management and the 
AFL system federations. Local joint manage- 
ment-labor committees administer the programs 
in the individual shops. 


More Apprentices 

The total number of apprentices employed in the 
maintenance shops of the 2 railroads has increased 
to nearly 1,500 
above the prewar figure. They are learning through 


a gain of more than 42 percent 


training on the job and classroom instruction th 
wide variety of skilled operations including th 
boilermaker, blacksmith, 


trades of machinist, 


sheet-metal worker, electrician, and carman 
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Both railroads employ two types of apprentices, 
regular and helper apprentices, and the New York 
Central employs a comparatively small number of 
a third type known as special apprentices. 


New Employees 

Regular apprentices are mostly new employees, 
usually young men recently graduated from high 
school. Helper apprentices are those who have had 
at least 2 years’ previous experience as helpers in 
one of the several shop crafts. Special apprentices 
are either graduates of engineering universities or 
college graduates who have had some engineering 
education. These apprentices are given practical 
experience in preparation for supervisory positions 
The term of apprenticeship for regular apprentices 
in each trade is 4 years; for helper and special 
apprentices, 3 years. 

All apprentices ave given classroom instruction 
in subjects related to the work on the job. They at- 
tend classes 4 hours a week during regular working 
hours and are paid the same rate they receive when 
in the shops. 

Before starting his training, each apprentice 
signs an apprenticeship agreement which is also 
signed by an official of the railroad employing him 
and amember of the local apprenticeship commit- 
tee. Copies of this data are forwarded to the State 
apprenticeship agencies in States in which they are 
established. 

Applicants for apprenticeship are carefully se- 
leted. During training, apprentices are examined 
before each period of advancement. A record 
is kept of progress on the job and in the school. 


Started at Bottom 


Many of those in supervisory and executive posi- 
tions today in these railroad companies started 
their careers as apprentices in maintenance shops. 
for example, among the officials of the New York 
Central who received their early training as appren- 
tices are two members of the General Apprenticeship 
Yommittee, T. J. Lyon, chairman, who is superin- 
tendent of equipment, lines East, and I. W. Martin, 
issistant to general superintendent of motive pow- 
et, New York; Superintendents of Equipment A. L. 
Wright, M. R. Benson, and J. Saltzgaber; Assistant 
Superintendents of Equipment C. F. Burns and 
R. R. Sneddon: Superintendents of Locomotive 
‘tops W. M. Nagle, S. D. Foster, and W. E. Buck; 
ind Superintendent of Car Shops F. Kossuth. 
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Railroad boilermaker apprentices get classroom in- 
struction along with experience in the shops. 





Machinist apprentice (right) repairs locomotive booster 
engine under guidance of journeyman. 





Union Pacific pipefitter apprentice being instructed in 
bending 2-inch steam trainline pipe. 
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McComb Urges Senate 
To Set 75-Cent Wage 


Senate consideration of proposals to amend the 
Fair Labor Standards Act was begun late in April 
before a subcommittee of the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

Wm. R. McComb, Administrator of the Wage 
and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions of the 
Department of Labor, termed the minimum-wage 
provisions of the measure introduced by Senator 
Elbert D. Thomas, of Utah, more desirable than 
those in the bill by Senator Joseph H. Bail, of 
Minnesota. 

McComb pointed out that the Thomas bill pro- 
vision to raise the act’s present 40-cents-an-hour 
minimum wage to 75 cents immediately is in line 
with his own recommendation that the minimum 
should now be “at least 75 cents.’’ The Ball bill 
would establish a statutory 60-cent level, with 
provision for increases to 70 cents or reductions to 
50 cents through industry-committee action. This 
type of action also is provided for in the Thomas 
bill, which sets a $l-an-hour goal, without pro- 
visions for reductions. 

In addition to its “inadequate” statutory mini- 
mum, McComb said, the Ball bill's restrictions on 
industry-committee action are such that its 70-cent 
upper limit would be “extremely difficult if not im- 
possible to attain under present-day conditions.” 

In his comparison of the Thomas and Ball bills, 
McComb said the Ball bill proposes that the act’s 
coverage be reduced and its exemptions be in- 
creased, while the Thomas bill would make the act 
applicable to more employees by reducing exemp- 
tions and increasing coverage. He favored the 
Ball bill provision which would grant the Adminis- 
trator additional rule-making power and direct 
authority to regulate industrial home work, which 
he had recommended to the Congress in his annual 
report last January. 


Textile Wage Increase 


The Textile Workers Union of America (CIO) 
has obtained a 10-percent wage increase, a sixth 
paid holiday, and improved insurance for its mem- 
bership in nearly all northern cotton and rayon 
weaving mills which have agreed to TWUA’s Fall 
River-New Bedford The new 


minimum wage in the mills is 97 cents an hour. 


contract terms. 
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Manila Official Studies 
U. S. Labor Administration 


Emiliano Morabe, public relations office: of thy 
Philippine Department of Labor in Manila, is eon. 


cluding the first half of his in-service train 
the United States Department of Labor. 


awarded a scholarship by the Philippine Cover. 


ment to study labor-law administration 


United States for 1 vear, specializing in the field of 


labor relations and mediation and = conviliatio) 


services. 


Cyrus S. Ching (right), Federal Mediation Director 
gives some tips to Emiliano Morabe, of Manila. 


Following an orientation course in Washingto! 
D. C., conducted jointly by the Bureau of Labo 
Standards and the Federal Mediation and Cone: 
iation Service at the request of the Philippine En- 
bassy, Morabe spent several months in Boston at 
New York City observing the work of State medie- 
tion boards, Federal Mediation and Conciliatio 
Service, and the National Labor Relations Board 
He has interviewed labor leaders, employer group 
and outstanding authorities in the labor-relatio 
field. 

Morabe also attended lectures and institutes # 
Princeton, Harvard, and the New School of Soci 
Research in New York on labor relations and labo 
problems 

In Washington now, Morabe will leave soon! 
visit Tennessee Valley Authority and then joi! 
Philippine Secretary of Labor in San Franeise 
where they plan to attend a meeting of the Int 
national Labor Organization. 
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BLS COMPLETES “WHITE COLLAR” STUDIES IN ATLANTA AND BUFFALO 


Clerical Workers’ Hours, Pay Survey To Include 8 Other Cities 


Studies of earnings, hours of work, and other 
conditions of employment of clerical employees in 
\tlanta, Ga., and Buffalo, N. Y., have been com- 
pleted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Depart- 
ment of Labor, and are available at BLS offices in 
hoth cities. 

The 2 studies are part of a series of 10 on which 
BLS has been at work for several months. Other 
cities on W hich studies will be published are Boston, 
Mass., New York, N. Y., Chicago, Ill., Milwaukee, 
Wis., Dallas, Tex., Denver, Colo., Seattle, Wash., 
and the San Francisco-Oakland area of California. 

The studies are not confined to any particular 
industries in these cities, but cut across all indus- 
tries. The attempt is being made to throw light on 
the general salary levels of leading office occupa- 
tions in each area as well as the prevailing condi- 
tions of work. Significantly, the studies on Atlanta 
and Buffalo show little variation in salaries, hours, 
or other conditions of work. 

The Atlanta study was based on policies affecting 
earnings, hours, and other working conditions in 
186 establishments; in Buffalo, 194 establishments. 


Stenographers’ Earnings 

Straight-time weekly earnings of women general 
stenographers in Atlanta averaged $39.42; in Buf- 
falo, $38.01. Among women clerical workers the 
highest weekly earnings were for hand bookkeepers 
rho averaged $44.41, and the lowest were class B 
lile clerks who averaged $30.03. In Buffalo the 
highest weekly earnings were for women payroll 
lerks, $40.69, and the lowest, class B_ typists, 
$26.21 weekly. 

Average weekly earnings for men clerical work- 
sin Atlanta ranged from $28.27 for office boys to 
897.79 for hand bookkeepers. In Buffalo, mea order 
lerks averaged $59.47 in manufacturing, while 
he lowest average earnings were for office boys in 
wholesale trade, $23.41. 

Only 43 of the 194 Buffalo establishments 
wered in the study have formal provisions for 
wid sick leave, ranging from 5 to 30 days after 1 
ear's service. In Atlanta, the formal provisions for 
“ck leave were in effect in 48 of the 186 establish- 
nts, but the length of time ranged from 5 to a 

aximum of 10 days after a year’s service 
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Of the 186 Atlanta establishments, 181 provide 
annual vacations, ranging from 1 week after 1 
after 15 
years of service. In Buffalo, all of the 194 estab- 
lishments provide paid vacations for their office 
workers. About two-thirds of them provide for 2- 


vear’s service to “more than 2 weeks” 


week vacations after a year’s service. Most of the 
remainder provide vacations of 1 week after 1 year 
and many of these provide for 2 weeks after from 


2 to 5 vears of service. 
Paid Holidays 


All but 4 of the Atlanta establishments provide 
their emplovees with from 3 to 12 paid holidays 
each vear. Seven out of 10 firms provide for 5 to 6 
paid holidays. In Buffalo, 6 paid holidays were 
found to be provided in almost three-fourths of the 
establishments, and an additional 23  establish- 
ments provide more than 6 paid holidays. Only 9 
establishments provide less than 6 days and only 2 
provide ho paid holidays. 

Atlanta office clerical workers work a 5-day week 
in a majority of the 186 establishments. It was 
found that a 40-hour week is common. Slightly 
more than two-thirds of the 194 Buffalo establish- 
ments were found to be operating on a 5-day work- 
week. In manufacturing the 5-day workweek was 
more extensive, with 45 of 58 plants employing men 
workers and 53 out of 67 manufacturing establish- 
ments having this schedule for women clerical 
workers. In all but a few of the other establish- 
ments a 5'-day workweek prevailed 


Cannery Fined 


Owners of a Delaware tomato and pepper can- 
nery, in which 13 minors under 16 vears of age had 
been employed last summer, were fined $300 in the 
United States District Court at Wilmington. The 
company employed the children not only at regular 
cannery work for which there is a 16-year minimum 
age, but also as helpers on trucks, a hazardous oecu- 
pation for which an 18-year minimum age has been 
set 

Six of the 13 illegally employed children were 
under 14, and several boys worked until 11 o'clock 
at night, 1 until midnight. 





MANY REFRIGERATOR-REPAIR JOBS, BUT MOST OF THEM ARE FILED 


Food and Air Units, New Appliances Call for Varied Experience 


The duties of an electric refrigerator serviceman 
differ from shop to shop and from one part of the 
country to another, according to the United States 
Employment Service. 

Besides repairing small home electric refrigera- 
tors, the skilled electric refrigerator serviceman 
may work on home appliances, deep freezers, small 
room air conditioners, and small commercial units 
such as display cases, beverage coolers, and 
“reach in’ boxes. In some parts of the country 
the occupation is set up as a “household appliance 
who does all the work of servicing 


repairman” 
other 


electric refrigerators plus a number of 


repair services. 


In All Communities 

Electric refrigerator servicemen are employed in 
nearly every community in the country. They may 
be self-employed or they may work in a variety of 
establishments. Some are employed by retail stores 
selling electric refrigerators, others work for repair 
and service shops, a few are employed by local elec- 
tric power companies, and still others work in 
plants manufacturing refrigerators where they re- 
pair units returned to the factory. Servicemen may 
also be employed by ice-cream manufacturers, 
dairy products firms, and bottled beverage dis- 
tributors repairing refrigeration equipment leased 
to retail stores. 

Despite their widespread employment, both 
current and long-range prospects are poor in most 
communities. Currently, work volume is higher 
than before the war, but there are thousands more 
men in the occupation. Many veterans who have 
completed short training courses are available as 
trainees. 

The long-range prospects are also poor, as the 
trend now is to use replaceable sealed units which 
can be removed from the refrigerator and returned 
to the factory for overhaul. This not only will re- 
duce the domestic service workload but will also 
lessen the skill requirements for repair. The fact 
that the number of small refrigerator units will 
tend to increase, however, will probably provide 
opportunity for those now in the field. 

Wage rates range widely, depending on size of 
city worked in, size of shop, degree of skill, types 
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and varieties of electrical appliances repaire«|. Some 
firms allow commissions on sales of parts while 
others pay workers on a commission basis for work 
performed as well as parts sold. 

Most hourly rates for qualified workers concen. 
trate between $1.25 to $1.50. There is no uniform 
policy in overtime rates; it may start after 40, 44 
or 48 hours. Similarly overtime may be paid at 
time and a half or double time but the former is 
most frequent. 

Weekly earnings most frequently fall between 
$50 and $65. This amount is often increased by 
overtime earnings during busy seasons but fall 
below in time of slack. Paid vacations are usual but 
are taken during the winter. Annual earnings aver- 
age around $3,000 but may go much higher with 
overtime pay. 

Employers want entry workers to be “‘mechani- 
cal-minded,”’ with from 2 to 4 years high school or 
vocational school education in electricity, refrigera 
tion, radio, or automotive equipment repair 
Workers with experience in related occupations 
sometimes are employed as helpers. 

Many employers like to hire only fully qualified 
workers with 3 to 6 years’ experience. If work is on 
one type of refrigerator, 1! to 2 years’ experien 
is desired. Workers have to know how to estimat 
cost of job and may have to know health, sanite 
tion, and building codes. Medical examinations 
license, or union membership are rarely necessary 
Some employers require workers to owo a car. 


Deal With Public 


Applicants should have pleasing manner a 
ability to deal with the public. They should als 
have some sales ability, since they may want 
sell new equipment rather than repair old 

The most common method of becoming a repair 
man is through training on the job and upgrading 
Length of training time ranges from 6 months to! 


years depending on employer practice and th 
amount of related skill. 

Jobs may be obtained by direct application ' 
establishments employing repairmen, unions, ‘ 
the 1,800 local offices of State employment service 
affiliated with the United States Employmet 


Service. 
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President Cites Dr. Brady 
For Family Budget Study 








Dr. Dorothy S. Brady, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
honored by the Women's National Press Club. 





President Truman presented a citation to Di 
Dorothy S. Brady, of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
es, Department of Labor, for her 2-vear study 
The City Worker’s Family Budget 
Dr. Brady was among eight women chosen by 
he Women’s National Press Club for achievement 
wards recognizing outstanding work accomplished 

1947. She received the citation at the club's 
nual dinner on April 3 in Washington 
The family budget study was based on actual 
terviews with consumers in 34 cities and tells in 
tail how a family of 4 must have from $3,000 to 
000 a vear to provide a decent standard of 

ne 

Dr. Brady, chief of the Cost of Living Division 

the Bureau of Labor Statistics, entered the Gov- 
ument service in 1943 originally in the Depart- 

nt of Agriculture. During the war years, she 

a assioned to BLS to apply her knowledge ol 
ithematies to the techniques used in cost-of 

ng statistics. She is credited with developing 2 
chnique that will simplify making future esti 


les of intercity differences in living costs 
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27 States Participate 
In Apprenticeship Forums 


Federal and State agencies interested in devel- 
oping apprenticeship in skilled trades and on-the- 
job training for lesser skills scheduled two regional 
conferences for the spring and summer of 1948 

The first conference, sponsored by the California 
Division of Apprenticeship Standards, the Califor- 
nia Apprenticeship Council, and the Department 
of Labor’s Bureau of Apprenticeship, was held May 
10-14 at Boyes Springs, Calif. The second, under 
auspices of the New York Apprenticeship Council 
in cooperation with the Bureau of Apprenticeship 


will be held at Lake Placid, N. Y., June 24-26 


State Representatives 


Governors of each State appointed a coordina- 
tor to stimulate participation in the California 
conference These coordinators are Arizona John 
T. Weir, secretary, State Apprenticeship Council; 
California, Archie J. Mooney, chief, Division of 
Apprenticeship Standards; Colorado, William G 
Flannery, assistant supervisor, Trade and Indus- 
trial Education-Apprenticeship; Idaho, Claude R 
Hunter, member, Industrial Accident Board; Mon- 
tana, Albert H. Kruse, commissioner of agriculture 
labor, and industry; Nevada, R. N. Gibson, Stat 
labor commissioner; Oregon, W. E. Kimsey, com- 
nissioner, Bureau of Labor: New Mexico Alda KE 
Joiner, State labor commissioner: Utah, Daniel 
Edwards, chairman, Industrial Commission; Wyo- 
ming, David B. Gilfillan, commissioner of labor 
and statistics; and Washington, Earl N. Anderso 
director, Department of Labor and Industrie s 

The AFL, CIO, management, vocational educa- 
tion, veterans’ organizations, the Veterans Admin- 
istration, chambers of commerce, and the Federal 
Committee on Apprenticeship, in addition to 
State apprenticeship agencies and the Bureau of 
Apprenticeship, named representatives for each 
meeting 

The programs center around panel discussions 
of the leading industries in the regions represented 
at the conterences. 

Representatives from Maine, New Hampshir 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jet 
sev, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Rhode Island, Mary- 
land, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina 
Kentucky, Ohio, the District of Columbia, and 
New York will attend the New York conferen 












































LABOR U.S. A. 


Unions are frequently classified as “‘craft’’ or 
“industrial,”’ but very few now fall clearly within 
cither of these two types. Many unions are better 
described as “amalgamated” or “multicraft,” be- 
cause they include two or more skilled or semi- 
skilled groups. Others are better described as 
“semi-industrial,”’ because, though they may in- 
clude all production workers, they frequently ex- 
clude certain maintenance, technical, or clerical 
groups. 

Generally speaking, most AFL unions tend 
toward the craft or multicraft type, while most 
CIO unions are more readily classified as industrial 
or semi-industrial. In addition to the locals which 
are chartered by their respective national or inter- 
national unions, both the AFL and CIO have some 
locals which are directly affiliated. These are known 
as Federal labor unions (AFL) and local industrial 
unions (CIO). 

The international unions and their subordinate 
organizations, such as local unions, joint boards, 
and district councils, are primarily concerned with 
protecting and improving the working conditions 
of members within their particular trades or indus- 
tries. City and State groups, such as city federated 
trades or industrial union councils and State fed- 
erations of labor or industrial union councils, devote 
themselves chiefly to legislative, political, and 
educational matters. 


Union Departments 

“Departments” composed of those international 
unions having jurisdiction over many crafts in a 
broad industry may be set up under the AFL con- 
stitution to provide organization machinery for 
coordinating common interests. Those in existence 
are the Building and Construction Trades Depart- 
ment, with 19 affiliated international 
Metal Trades Department, 14 affiliated unions; 
Railway Employees’ Department, 6 affiliated 
unions; and the Maritime Trades Department, 
established last year, with 5 affiliated unions. 

Each of these departments holds conventions 
and functions through local, district, State, and, 


‘é 


unions; 


in the case of the railway shopcrafts, ‘‘system” 


organizations. 
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—Unions Today 











The AFL Union Label Trades Department 
made up of affiliates having labels or insignia ay 
is designed to promote union organization a 
standards of workmanship through appeals 
consumers to buy union-made goods or services 

Collective bargaining is now widely accepted an 
practiced as the basis for sound industrial relations 
The number of collective bargaining agreements 
currently in effect greatly exceeds 50,000 


69 Percent in Unions 

In manufacturing industries more than 69 per. 
cent of the production wage earners work und 
the terms of union agreements. Of 31.2 millio: 
workers in 1946 engaged in employment wher 
unions are organized and active, 14.8 million \ 
48 percent were covered by collective bargaining 
agreements. 

Union functions and activities cover a wide fiel 
After contracts are negotiated, the unions have t! 
problem of making them work smoothly. This 
problem is normally handled through informal as 
well as formal union-employer conferences. Co 
ferences are held to clarify the meaning of contra 
clauses and to deal with other current problems o/ 
mutual interest, such as operation of seniority pro 
visions, supervision of grievance procedures, pal 
ticipation in joint labor-management committees 
as well as joint time, rate, and work-load studies 

International unions frequently provide locals 
with necessary technical assistance through lega 
research, statistics, and engineering staffs 

Educational facilities are provided by man) 
unions for officers, shop stewards, and rank an 
file members. 

Most unions publish newspapers or journals 
Unions also publish a wide variety of pamphlets 
and special reports in connection with their edue 
tional, political, and organizational programs 
They conduct radio programs and operate rad 
stations. 

Other union enterprises include life insuran 
and health benefits and pension plans, recreation 
activities, cooperatives, banks, credit unions, a! 
even housing projects. 

(End of the ““Labor U. S. A.”’ series 
Labor Information Bullet" 
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Some Current Bulletins 


Butch Learned the Hard Way—Bureau of Labor Standards Bulletin No. 95. A 
pocket-size safety guide for the industrial worker, with cartoon illustrations in 
color. 1948. 16 pp. 10 cents. 


Collective Bargaining Provisions: Vacations; Holidays and Week-End Work 
Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 908-2. 57 pp. 15 cents 

Consumers’ Cooperative s and Credit Unions: Operations in 194€ Bureau of 
Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 922. 20 pp. 15 cents. 


Interpretative Bulletin and Legal Guide: Veterans’ Reem ployment Rights Under 
the Selective Training and Service Act of 1940, as Amended, and Related Acts. 
Prepared by the Office of the Solicitor of Labor, assisted by the Bureau of 
Veterans’ Reemployment Rights. January 1948. 196 pp. 40 cents. 


Employment Problems of Out-of-School Youth, by Elizabeth S. Johnson, Director, 
Child Labor Branch, Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions. Re- 
printed from the Monthly Labor Review, December 1947. Free. 


Boise. Idaho, and Vicinity: Mach in ist Apprentice sh ip Standards. Prepared by 
the Boise joint management-labor apprenticeship committee, in cooperation 
with the Bureau of Apprenticeship. 16 pp. Free. Write to the Bureau of 
Apprenticeship, United States Department of Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 


Apprenticeship Credit for Previous Lerperve nce. Prepared by the Bureau of 
Apprenticeship. Free. Write to the Bureau of Apprenticeship, United States 
Department of Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 


Single copies of Labor Department publications in most instances are sup- 
plied without cost as long as supplies permit. Write to the Information Office, 
Labor Department, Washington 25, D.C. Do not send money. 


Sales copies as indicated are available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Send check or 
money order made payable to Superintendent of Documents. Currency sent 
at sender’s risk. 


WHAT GOVERNMENT IS DOING ABOUT LABOR 





The Labor Information Bulletin, published 


early every month, reports and summarizes 7 ae ween caeieneemehd aethutal 
b : anc 38 activities 
news about labor and government, for the P _ 


use of labor and management, in news | ito a few simple words, which tell inter- 
magazine style. Keep abreast of domestic | ested people what we are doing and 
and international labor news. studying. the Bulletin will do a good job 
Send your subscription today for the for the Department, and for the people.” 
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